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ABSTRACT 

This manual is designed to provide adolescents and 
young adults who have disabilities with a blueprint for setting and 
ac leving goals, making decisions, acquiring needed supports, and 
achieving a self-determined and sustainable lifestyle. A planning 
process called Group Action Planning is used as a foundation for 
self determination, with guidelines provided for establishing an 
Action Planning Group, choosing a facilitator, getting stakeholders 
an peers invoWed in the group, and conducting meetings. Techniques 
for brainstorming, goal-setting, decision making, conflict 
resolution, and negotiation are described. Common pitfalls of group 
planning for sel f-determinat ion are diagnosed and solutions 
supested, including problems of interpersonal chemistry, clashes 
between pai ents and the planning group, and uninspired leadership. A 
separate section of the manual is dedicated to celebrating successes, 
including anecdotes from individuals who have achieved their goals 
through the group planning method. A resource guide lists 
self-determination projects in 19 states, books, videotapes, 

articles, curricula, and national information and advocacy g-oups. 
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BEST COPY.AVAn.ABLE 






• Are you transitioning into a new phase of life? 

• Are you unhappy with your current situation? 

• Are there goals that you would like to achieve? J 



• Are you isolated and in need of support? 

• Are you unsatisfied with your educational and 

vocational plans? 




If you answered “yes” to any of these questions, 
Group Action Planning may be the solution! 
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This manual on Group Action Planning intends to provide a blueprint for reaching your 
goals, making your own decisions, acquiring needed supports, and achieving a self-determined 
future. This manual is one of the products created by the Self-Determination Through Group 
Artinn Planning project of Full Citizenship, Inc. The project was funded by the United States De- 
partment of Education as a model demonstration project designed to foster self-determination in 
youths with disabilities, ages 14 to 21. Our project included two major components; a semester 
elective course taught at the high school level and an innovative planning process called Group 
Action Planning. This manual focuses on disseminating information related to the Group Action 
Planning process. 

We will begin by defining the term, self-determination . Self-determination is a system of at- 
titudes, skills, and relationships that develop over time and which are dynamic and fluid. 

For an individual, self-determination includes interdependence; self-regulation; knowledge 
and acceptance of self; the ability to learn from experiences; internal motivation to learn and 
utilize skills such as communication, goal-setting, decision-making, and conflict resolution; and 
most importantly the perception of control and choice in one’s life. 

In the environment, the expression of self-determination is enhanced by responsive, infor- 
matnre, and non-judgmental feedback; the negotiation of constructive limits; the creation of situ- 
ations that are optimally challenging for the individual; effective communication strategies; and 
the provision of non-controlling support 

Group Action Planning is an integral step towards self-determination. If one can effectively 
move through the Group Action Planning process, one is, in essence, self-determined. Building 
skills and having opportunities to express those skills are essential components of both self deter- 
mination and the Group Action Planning process. 

Group Action Planning is an effective way to systematically foster self-determination as its 
dual approach focuses on the needs of the individual and the environment Group Action Plan- 
ning builds a solid system of support which is long-term and interdependent The Group Action 
Planning Process focuses on action and movement, perceptions of which are critical to the suc- 
cess of the group. Action Planning Groups link families and individuals with their communities, 
empower group members, and create a safe and supportive environment for the individual and 
family. 

Our goal with this manual is to explain in detail the Group Action Planning process. We 
hope that our readers will be able to start Action Planning Groups for people in their communi- 
ties. We have included quotes and real life vignettes of people who have participated in Action 
Planning Groups (using pseudonyms) in hopes that their powerful stories will lead our readers to 
dream of building a self-determined future. 

Readers will walk through each successive chapter of this manual, building a bridge to a 
future they have envisioned for themselves. In each chapter, we have addressed the logistics (or 
the who, what, where, when, why, and how) of Group Action Planning, facilitation, and the needs 
and responsibilities of key players. Each chapter emphasizes a different aspect of this building 
process utilizing various “construction materials.” We have included tips and worksheets created 



by Action Planning Group members. The tips and tools shai'ed by people who have participated 
in Action Planning Groups are included for the reader to share with their group members and to 
implement in their meetings. We can all learn from one another as we share our success stories 
and our stumbling blocks. 

Throughout this manual we will refer to key players in the Group Action Planning (GAP) 
process. Two terms we will use throughout the manual are “GAP leader” and “facilitator.” The 
GAP leader is the architect of the plan. His or her life plans are the focus of the meetings. TTie 
facilitator helps the Action Planning Group identify and solve problems, establish and achieve 
goals, and communicate with each other. The facilitator plays a unique role — he or she is not 
the leader, nor the focus of the meeting. The facilitator’s sole responsibility is to ease the proc- 
ess, a complicated and crucial task. While the facilitator oversees the construction, it is the GAP 
leader, as architect, whose blueprint becomes reality. 

We hope you enjoy reading this manual and even more, we hope that you use this informa- 
tion to start an Action Planning Group for someone in your community. It is a wonderful process, 
a wonderful way to change a person’s life — maybe even your own. 



GAP Blueprint 




Overview 
Facilitation 
Key Players 
Summary 
Tips and Tools 
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GAP Blueprint 



“That is the whole intention behind the GAP process, if I understand it right, is that 
people aren't doing this out of an obligation, or that this is their community service for the 
month, or anything. They go there [to the GAP meetings] because it’s fun, it’s fun to sit 
down and talk about how to make things better for this person. You know, you’re having 
something to eat, it’s a casual situation, it’s not a meeting where everybody’s uptight and 
has to have gotten things done. It’s more a discussion about the great things that he has 
achieved this week and the great things that other people have achieved, and how they 
can work together to help each other in the following weeks. And th^ may not always 
have common interests with each other (that’s one way to have a group come together), 
but they can disagree adamantly about philosophy or religion or really any of those heavy 
issues. But as long as they have a strong interest in him, and he cares about them, that 
seems to be what allows the group to continually reinvent itself And the family and he is 
always consistent, and usually a few other long-term, key people, but other People come in 
and out as, you know, friendships change over time. And so, then, the group never dies. ” 



“I wish I had my own GAP group. Just because everybody needs, you know, support 
about decisions they make in their life that are hard. And if you had this team of people 
to help you make these decisions, then it Just takes some of the burden off of you. And you 
know at different times, if he’s got a question about a relationship with someone, he may 
not feel comfortable going to his mom and dad, but he might feel okay going to [the GAP 
facilitator] to talk about it, or somebody else in the group, and just having those friends 
[to count on].” 



Overview 

Although Group Action Planning (GAP) is unique for each family and each situation, there 
are some structural guidelines for implementation. The focus of the group is always the individ- 
ual and/or the family for whom you are meeting. Other group members may include anyone 
who is involved in the life of the person for whom you are meeting, for example, family, friends, 
neighbors, teachers, service providers, job-coaches, employers, co-workers, extended family 
members, transportation providers, and others. Be creative about the people you invite: Who 
else besides the job coach and the teacher can be involved when talking about employment? 
What about the employer, managers, co-workers, and consumers or people utilizing the services 
of that particular business? 

Group membership may fluctuate as needs wax and wane or the focus changes; however, it 
is critical that a core group of supporters remains intact The core will stabilize and maintain con- 
sistency for the group over time. 




The location of the meetings is an important element in the process. The environment 
needs to be a safe place for the person for whom you are meeting. Territory issues are real and 
should not be denied. The environment can be incredibly disempowering for the individual and 
his or her family if it is one where they are uncomfortable or not-in-control. Groups should meet 
anywhere that is comfortable and if at all possible neutral. Suggestions include group members’ 
homes, a library or community building, restaurant, church, school, or a local agency. 
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Chairs need to be arranged in a circle to avoid a feeling of “us against them” with the family 
on one side and professionals on the other. The circle arrangement also facilitates open and 
honest communication — a critical success factor in Group Action Planning. 

Groups may meet whenever is most convenient and as often as is necessary. Our groups 
have generally met on a monthly basis, with more frequent meetings during times of crises or up- 
coming deadlines. It is essential to remember that this group is about action, the perception of 
which is critical to the overall success of the group. Therefore groups need to meet regularly 
and fairly often, with each group member working on his or her tasks between meetings. 

The “hov/” of Group Action Planning is explained in depth throughout the rest of the man- 
ual. In essence, it is a group of people coming together to envision the future and work towards 
those outlined goals. GAP focuses on the system as a whole and the individual within that sys- 
tem, and it promotes self-determination through involvement, support, and experience. 

Cultural Considerations 

One’s culture frames both the definition of self-determination and the process of becoming 
self-determined through Group Action Planning. Self-determination is, as defined in the litera- 
ture, in many ways a “white, western, linear, and product oriented” concept Hhat consequently 
needs to be culturally reframed to better fit minority individuals with disabilities, their families, 
and their support networks. While limited space does not allow us to do justice to all the issues 
surrounding diversity, we will present some guidelines that have been helpful to us in reframing 
the concepts of self-determination. 

Considering the individuals' and their families’ cultural context, including number of gen- 
erations living in the dominant culture, family composition, and supports within their community 
is helpful in reframing self-determination. Are the self-determination skills they are learning con- 
gruent with their cultural values? Will these skills be appreciated as self-determination when 
expressed in a culturally relevant manner? 

Staying flexible in the expectations and presentation of decision-making strategies is impor- 
tant, for individual families may approach problems, set goals, and make decisions in unique 
ways. Honoring how the family has successfully initiated positive change in the past is the best 
predictor of future success. What has worked? Who have been the key players? Identifying the 
unique change process of a given family may not be easy. Reflecting on the family’s context and 
responding in a manner congruent with the family’s values may facilitate this identification. 

Finally, recognize how the individuals’ and their families’ culturally-relevant skills can be 
used successfully within the dominant, mainstream culture. We believe that “...minority [indi- 
viduals] with disabilities..., like their parents and families, stand with one foot in their family 
culture and another foot in the dominant culture.” ^ How can individuals and their families suc- 
cessfully utilize newly-acquired skills in the larger social context while still acknowledging the va- 
lidity of their family-cultural context? Facilitating an adaptation to the dominant culture while 
I)reserving family-cultural traditions is a complicated task, often requiring creativity and a willing- 
ness to learn about the family’s cultures from the family themselves. Interestingly, such an 
approach benefits group members from both dominant and minority contexts by widening the 
array of perspectives and options available. 
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Facilitation 

The facilitator plays a key role in the GAP process. The facilitator links the family to the 
community, provides knowledge of and connections to resources, encourages visioning, facili- 
tates communication, mediates conflict, and ensures action, participation, continuity, and ac- 
countability. The facilitator learns and promotes the goals of the GAP leader and his or her 
primary care givers, i.e., parents, siblings, grandparents, or guardian. With this knowledge, the 
facilitator moves the group as a whole towards the specific goals. 

The role of the facilitator is limited but crucial. The facilitator assists the group in identify- 
ing and solving problems and making decisions, in order to increase the effectiveness of the 
group. The facilitator should be someone who is trusted by the individual and his or her family 
and someone who is willing to make a commitment to the group. TTie facilitator needs to have 
strong communication skills and the ability to connect verbally and emotionally with all group 
members. The role of the facilitator is to ensure movement and communication within the group, 
to help the group and specifically the GAP leader and his or her family obtain their goals. 

The Wilitator has very specific responsibilities within the context of the Action Planning 
Group. He or she is not the leader but the facilitator and as such should in no way be promoting 
a separate agenda. 

Key Players 

The roles people play within the context of the GAP are very important Although everyone 
contributes by offering support, providing resources, suggesting ideas, and more, there are some 
specific roles that particular members play. 

The role of the GAP leader and the family are the most critical. They provide the leadership 
for the group. Individuals with disabilities need to participate as much as possible as a part of the 
group. Their involvement may range from being present and keeping the group on track to 
leading the meeting, setting the agenda, inviting supports, and creating the action plan. It is 
critical that they are involved and remain the center or focus of the group; the level of active 
involvement depends on their ability to be involved. However, even if their abilities are such that 
their involvement in the group is limited, it is vital that they remain involved to the fullest extent 
possible. Implementors run the risk of disempowering individuals by assuming control of plan- 
ning their lives. 

The role of the family or primary caregiver should complement the individual's ability to be 
involved: as the GAP leader’s ability to lead the group increases, the role of the family decreases, 
and vice versa. The importance of the family system should never be ignored. As always, it is 
essential to remember the importance of the system as a whole. It is also important to remember 
that the system is constantly moving. Through the life of the GAP, the roles may change, with 
the GAP leader’s role growing while the role of the family, although always a component, lessen- 
ing. 



There are many other roles group members can play, and most are identified with a certain 
task. The group should identify someone to be a note-taker or secretary, someone to be in 
charge of refreshments for the next meeting, someone to be in charge of sending invitations, and 
others who can call members who missed the last meeting. These roles can be played by differ- 




ent members for each meeting or assigned for a specific time and then rotated. Everyone can 
and should be involved as much as possible. 



There are other creative roles group members can play, such as the “nay-say er” or someone 
to play the devil's advocate. If you are looking at complex or controversial issues, this person can 
help bring up possible barriers or possible negative consequences. Be sure to rotate this role as 
no one wants to be the nay-sayer at every meeting! Of course, everyone else should be encour- 
aged to be positive; GAPs do not need a whole room full of nay-sayers. 



Another role would be an advocate for the GAP leader. Sometimes meetings can move 
quickly and people can get lost The advocate can work with the GAP leader to prepare for the 
meetings or help him or her participate during the meetings. This ensures that the individual’s 
preferences are being heard and that she or he is participating to the fullest extent possible. 
Sometimes this role can be played very well by a brother or sister or a grandparent — it needs to 
be someone who knows the person well and is willing to speak up, speaking for and not instead 
of, the individual, whenever needed. 



Summary 

If you can answer “Yes!” to any of the following questions. Group Action Planning may be 
beneficial for you: 



• Are you worried about upcoming changes in your life? Do you worry about things turning 

out for the best? 

• Are you dissatisfied with traditional educational and vocational planning processes? 

• Do you see yourself as having gifts and capacities that are underdeveloped or 

unappreciated? 

• Do you need support to achieve your goals? 



However, GAP is not for everyone. GAP may not be helpful if: 

• The person you suggest GAP to does not want it 

• Immediate family members do not like the GAP idea. 

• The time is wrong. (For example, your family is moving or in the divorce process.) 

• You are not ready to make the commitment in terms of time, effort, and resources. 

• You are satisfied and see no need for change. 



If GAP does not sound useful to you right now, we have provided a list of alternative re- 
sources at the back of this manual. You may also wish to continue reading this manual; many of 
the ideas within may be helpful for your family. 
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Tips and Tools 




^ 1 ^ 




ups for Effective Facilitation 

• Do your homework, know what some of the issues may be and what resources are 

available 

• Be non-intrusive 

Lose your ego, don’t be defensive or insecure 

• Provide only the framework or the skeleton for the meeting 

• Empower the individual and his or her family 

• Know your community resources 

• Ensure that the group perceives action and the possibility for change 

• Set the tone by: Being yourself, being relaxed, keeping a sense of humor, being tactful 

but direct, and allowing open expression of any feelings or ideas 

• Be comfortable sharing personal information about yourself when it would be relevant 

and helpful (appropriate self-disclosure) 

• Have strong eye-contact with all members 

• Accept hospitality when it is offered 

• Be aware of the “comfort” factor, don’t be professional or clinical 

• Remember efficiency is not the goal, move at a pace that is comfortable for the individual 

and family 

• Gain closure on each issue/goal before moving on, make sure everyone has a real 

understanding of and commitment to the chosen action plan 
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Facilitation 
Key Players 
Summary 
Tips and Tools 



Ground Breaking 



“The gap group has really made a difference. We have a support network. So that it 
certainly [is] one thing to be making these decisions totally on our own, and certainly 
the decisions rest on our shoulders, but we’re not isolated. We have a network of 
people that we can go to, we can talk about this [and] that It’s just like having that net 
under us. Whereas, I can’t imagine, it’s a frightening thought, the number of families 
that have to go through making these decisions [by themselves]. “ 

Overview 

Ground breaking, or getting started, may be the easiest part of Group Action Planning. The 
reader may already be thinking of a family or individual who is in need of support The person 
might be a friend, family member, co-worker, client, student, or neighbor who is seeking employ- 
ment, graduating from high school, making new friends, moving into an apartment with room- 
mates, or getting a driver’s license. If the person needs support to solve a problem or achieve a 
goal. Group Action Planning may be a solution. 

The first step is to approach the person or family, suggest GAP, explain what GAP is, and 
discuss whether it would work for the person or family. Consideration then needs to be gi'^ en 
about who might best facilitate an Action Planning Group. After a family or individual agrees to 
participate and selects a facilitator, the final task is to arrange a time and place for the family, 
individual, and facilitator to meet As outlined above, the place needs to be a comfortable one 
and the time needs to be convenient for everyone. 

Facilitation 

If the family or individual is interested in having an Action Planning Group, they need to 
identify a facilitator. The facilitator plays a crucial role in the GAP process. Talk with the family 
and individual to discuss potential facilitators, if they will be a good match, and if they have the 
necessary qualities to be an effective facilitator for the family. The facilitator does not have to be 
a family member or service provider or have years f'f training. The facilitator will work best if he 
or she can connect well with the family, is a good listener, can keep discussions relevant and 
focused, makes people feel valued, and can help guide the goal-setting and decision-making 
processes. 

An initial planning meeting is helpful for the family and facilitator to become acquainted. It 
is also an opportunity for the facilitator to learn more about the family and to discuss their history 
and current issues. The facilitator needs to be prepared to answer questions about GAP and to 
build rapport with the family. This initial planning meeting allows the facilitator to prepare for the 
first GAP meeting and to brush up on necessary facilitation skills. 

The facilitator can help the GAP leader and family to think through the GAP leader’s inter 
ests, strengths, and needs. The facilitator can ask questions about the GAP leader’s history, cur- 
rent situation, and goals for the immediate and long-term future. The facilitator can also help the 
family brainstorm potential supportive group members. Important tasks at the planning meeting 
include building a comfortable relationship with the GAP leader and family, actively listening, 
and involving the GAP leader to the maximum extent possible. 
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The facilitator should connect with the GAP leader and family and work with them to think 
about the future. For example, the facilitator can begin by asking the family what their vision of 
the future is and what path they want to take in getting there. The facilitator can ask specific 
questions to help the GAP leader and family think about things such as employment and inde- 
pendent living, post-secondary education, finances, transportation, and other needs or goals. 

Next, the facilitator should link the family to the community. This task is especially important in 
the first meetings or when a family is very isolated. The facilitator needs to have knowledge of 
community resources, key players, and other information to share with the GAP leader and 
family. (Please refer to the Tips & Tools section of this chapter.) linldng the family to the 
community opens the doors for the Action Planning Group and begins to build a membership or 
invitation list for the group. 

The facilitator can then ask the family to spend a few minutes listing a small number of core, 
supportive people to invite to the first GAP meeting. The facilitator can also assist the family in 
developing an agenda for the first meeting, or a list of things to accomplish by the end of the first 
meeting. 

What does a facilitator do? 

• Provides framework or structure for the meeting. 

Before beginning discussion on any one issue, it is helpful for everyone to have a basic 
outline of the topics that will be discussed at the GAP. This can either be provided verbally 
by the facilitator or it can be written out as an agenda. We suggest that the facilitator 
provide a written agenda because this gives people something concrete to look at and refer 
back to. 

• Sets comfortable pace. 

Progress is essential to keep people motivated in the GAP process. The facilitator must, 
however, balance the idea of making progress with the idea of trying to keep people fi'om 
feeling overloaded and overwhelmed. As a result, it is important that the facilitator ensure 
that the group prioritizes the issues or goals and discusses one at a time. 

• Sets positive and enthusiastic tone. 

Though one should not ignore problems, it is easy to put too much emphasis on them. As a 
result, it is important for the facilitator to always point out the positive aspects if they are 
being overlooked. This allows people to see the good things that can happen or that have 
happened. It can help people feel good about their involvement In addition, this will help 
keep members’ enthusiasm and motivation high. 

Encourages open, honest discussion. 

The facilitator must emphasize the confidentiality of the GAP group (i.e., an3d;hing discussed 
in the group stays in the group). The facilitator also asks lots of open-ended questions (i.e., 
questions that cannot simply be answered with a “yes” or “no”) and encourages the use of 
“I” statements (e.g., “I feel frustrated and cut-off when Jeff interrupts me” rather than “Jeff 
always interrupts me!”). This encourages people to talk only for themselves and not others. 
In addition, the use of attacking language or sarcasm should be avoided. These can easily 
provoke a defensive, argumentative response or cause the person to withdraw from the 
group. These are things that can lead people to believe that their input is not respected or 
valued. 
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• Provides information and feedback. 

Whenever necessary, the facilitator may offer helpful information about services, commu- 
nity resources, next steps, etc. The facilitator can help brainstorm a broad array of options 
because sometimes GAP leaders and family members are not aware of the full range of pos- 
sibilities. Also, the facilitator may act as a role model by providing informative, nonjudg- 
mental feedback to group members. 

• Maintains neutrality and objectivity. 

The facilitator should attempt to remain neutral in the decision-making process. This is im- 
portant because it keeps the group from perceiving the facilitator as the person with all the 
answers. The facilitator, however, can offer suggestions that others may have missed. One 
of the few times when neutrality should be broken is when the facilitator feels as if the GAP 
leader’s wishes are being ignored or a member’s comments have been overlooked. At this 
point, neutrality is broken just long enough to stress the importance of considering all 
points of view, especially the view of the GAP leader. 

• Involves everyone. 

The facilitator ensures that everyone has opportunities to contribute. The facilitator should 
direct specific questions to individuals who have not had a chance to participate. In addi- 
tion, he or she should tell people, either directly or indirectly, when they are dominating the 
discussion (e.g., “Sally, you’ve given us lots of helpful information. Let’s hear what others 
may have to say.”). Most importantly, the facilitator needs to ensure that the GAP leader 
has ample opportunities to provide input and have the input valued. 

• Gains closure on each issue before moving on. 

Before switching topics during the meeting, the facilitator should summarise the main 
points of the discussion and ensure that everyone understands and is satisfied with the 
outcome. 

• Summarizes. 

Every meeting should end with a clear summary of the issues discussed, what was decided, 
and what assignments members have for the next meeting. Clear assignment of tasks en- 
sures that members will be held accountable for their part of the process. 

Key Players 
GAP Leaders/Parents 

At this initial planning meeting, the family and GAP leader can talk with the facilitator about 
what they would like the GAP to accomplish. The family can use this planning meeting to see if 
the facilitator will be a good match and to get any questions answered. Initial conversations need 
to focus generally on the GAP leader’s visions for the future and the specific priorities that he or 
she would most like to address. As visions and preferences begin to be identified, the GAP 
leader and family can begin thinking of supportive people they would like to invite to the first 
GAP meeting. After these people have been designated, another important decision is to deter- 
mine who will issue the invitations and how that will be done. The GAP leader may have both 
the motivation and skills necessary to invite support, or he or she may need various levels of as- 
sistance to cany out this initial task. Regardless of how invitations are issued, GAP leaders 
should have the opportunity to enhance their motivation and sldlls in reaching out to others. 
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explaining the rationale for this process, and inviting participation in it 



Logistics for the first GAP meeting need to be arranged, including location, time, and re- 
freshments. Major consideration needs to be given to comfort and connection so that the Action 
Planning Group can, from the outset, develop the social ambiance that distinguishes GAP from 
traditional planning meetings. 



Summary 

By the end of this initial planning meeting, the GAP leader and family should have an idea 
of what a GAP group is and how it might be helpful. Everyone should be beginning to envision 
possibilities for the future. The first GAP meeting should be planned, and everyone should 
know what they need to do to prepare (e.g., where will the first meeting take place, who will 
arrange refreshments, who will send invitations, etc.). After setting the time, the place, the 
agenda, and issuing invitations, all that remains is attending the first meeting. 
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Tips and Tools 




Positive Facilitator Characteristics to Look For 



• Trustworthy 

• Committed to the idea of self-determination and being part of a GAP 

• Strong listening and communication skills 

• Strong problem-solving skills 

• Good social skills 

• Ability to connect verbally and emotionally with all group members (i.e., comfortably 

revealing appropriate amounts of personal information, making eye-contact, ability to 
empathize and verbalize understanding of how others are thinking or feeling) 

• Ability to balance structure and rational problem-solving with warmth, openness, and 

flexibility 

• Ability to energize and motivate people with the belief that practically anything is possible 

• Sensitivity to the issues that people with disabilities confront 

• Basic knowledge of health and social service systems 

• Ability to see problems in environment, not just with the individual and/or family 

• Ability to see strengths, not just weaknesses 

• Patience 

• Good sense of humor 

• Positive self-esteem 

• Self-confidence 
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Basic Communication Skills for Facilitators ^ 





listen actively. Lean forward, directly facing the person. Give eye contact to express 
your interest in what the person is saying. Nod and smile, offer encouraging 
responses, such as Yeah, Go on. Really, I understand, Mm-hm, Right, Uh-huh, Yes, I see. 
Focus on the content of what the person is saying, as well as what they might be feeling 
(notice the person’s voice and body language). 

Paraphrase and reflect statements and feelings. After listening to the other person, restate 
the content or the feelings that he or she has communicated in order to get feedback about 
the accuracy of your understanding of the situation. For example, “If I’m understanding 
you, this has been a highly frustrating situation,” or “It sounds like this situation has been a 
nightmare for you!” After reflecting, encourage the person to continue talking. 

Ask questions (both informational and clarifying). Informational questions are asked to 
prompt discussion of new information and should be formed as an open-ended question 
(i.e., one that cannot be answered with a one-word response). Clarifying questions are 
asked to ensure understanding of what has been said. 

Summarize (to see if you have heard and understood the other person). Summarizing in- 
volves reviewing the main themes and feelings the person has expressed in order to under- 
stand the situation more clearly. Begin with a phrase that introduces the summary (e.g., 
“Let’s go over what we have discussed so far,” or “Let’s review the options we’ve talked 
about”). Then clearly and concisely summarize the content and feelings that have been 
expressed and ask “Is that about right?” or “Has that summed it up?” Next, listen to see if 
the other person confirms or disagrees with your summary. If the person does not com- 
pletely agree, ask open-ended questions such as, “What did I leave out?” or “What else did 
we talk about?” Continue summarizing and asking for feedback until the person agrees that 
all pertinent information has been reflected. 
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Facilitation Strategies for Achieving Mutual Goals * 

Accepting statements. Reflect respect and acceptance for the other person, for example, “I’ll 
bet if we put our heads together, we can come up with a solution,” or “rrr glad you men- 
tioned that That’s an idea we really need to think about” Seek information and advice, 
and avoid criticizing, blaming, and disapproving statements. 

Genuine compliments or statements of appreciation. Acknowledging someone’s expertise 
and stating how he or she is valued can foster positive relationships. For example, “I’ve no- 
ticed how much time you’ve spent on this. It really shows!” or “I really respect your judg- 
ment in this area because ...” 

Empathic statements. Demonstrating that you can personally relate to what the person is 
saying and identify with his or her feelings emphasizes the equality of the partnership. For 
example, “I can see how that was frustrating for you. A similar situation happened to me, 
and I was mad for days,” or “Wow, I’m beginning to understand what you’ve gone through. 

I know it would have been hard for me to deal with this on a daily basis.” Avoid offering 
lengthy descriptions of your own struggles and triumphs, telling the person how he or she 
“should” feel, or attributing motives for the person’s emotions or actions. 

Agreement statements. After listening to the other person’s suggestions, look for the com- 
mon ground. Focus on the parts of the suggestion that you support, rather than focusing on 
the points that you disagree with. For example, “Having a solution that includes Diana 
taking responsibility for getting to work on time is something I really support,” or “I really 
agree that the solution we choose needs to include better communication. Let’s see what 
other components we need to add to this suggestion.” Avoid negative judgments and put- 
downs. 

Productive solution statements. Offer productive solution statements phrased as sugges- 
tions that addresses the concerns of both parties. For example, “Here’s an idea for us to 
consider. \Vhat about a solution that incorporates....?” or “Here’s another idea to add to our 
list of options. How about ?” Avoid commanding, threatening, moralizing, and advising. 



Helpful Facilitation Questions for Ground Breaking Meeting 

Facilitators can use this “cheat sheet” to help facilitate the first meeting and beyond. It con- 
tains services and primary contacts in six different areas of life, with space for the facilitator to fill 
in names and phone numbers. There are also prompting questions which the facilitator can use 
when helping the participants think about their vision of the future and the goals they need to set 
to get there. 

Employment 

Questions to ask... 

Is the person currently working? Is it a paid position or a non-paid position? (Think about 
Child Labor Laws, Job Training Partnership Act QTPA) , hours and pay sources) What kind of 
work experience does the person have, where has s/he worked before? What are his/her inter- 
ests? Has s/he ever been evaluated in terms of employment? (Vocational Rehabilitation Unit, 
Interest Assessments?) If he or she is not currently working, is s/he interested in finding a job? 
What about five years fi"om now, building experience for the future? 

Contact Names Phone Numbers 

People to invite to the GAP meeting... 

Co-workers / Supervisor 
Family / GAP leader connections 
School personnel 

Vocational Coordinator 

Teachers 

Job Coach 

Vocational Rehabilitation Unit (VRU) 

Employment Centers 
Job Service 

Independent Living Center 
Generic Employment Agen Jes 

Living 

Questions to ask... 

Where is the person currently living? Where does s/he want to live five years from now? 
(apartment, trailer home, house, supported living, parent’s home / rent/buy?) With whom does 
s/he want to live? (family, fi*iends, alone, significant other?) What can we do now to make the 
vision a reality? How is it going with the current living situation? Any problems, issues to deal 
with now? 



Contact Names Phone Numbers 

People to invite to the GAP meeting... 

Roommates / Landlord 

Attendants, paid staff 

Social Rehabilitative Services (SRS) 

Section 8 / HUD Housing ^ 

Independent Living Centers c J 
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Transportation 

Questions to ask... 

How does the person usually get around? (Bus, cab, driving their own car, their parents’ 
car, carpooling, etc.) Is transportation an issue? Does s/he know how to access public transpor- 
tation? Is s/he interested in obtaining a driver’s license? Taking Driver’s Education classes? 

Contact Names Phone Numbers 

People to invite to the GAP meeting / Resources... 

Cab Company 

Bus Company 

Para Transit Systems 

Carpooling (friends, families, co-workers) 

Bicycling / walking / etc. 

Driver’s Education Teacher 
Driver’s License Examiner 

Financial 

Questions to ask... 

Does the person currently have a bank account? Checking or savings? Does s/he know 
about banking procedures, making deposits, withdrawals, charges, etc.? Does s/he have a 
budget? Does s/he need financial aid or food stamps? Is there something s/he needs to be 
saving for, something they want to do or buy? Do they know how to purchase something from a 
store? What skills are they going to need five years from now (budgeting, paying bills, saving, 
etc.)? Are there issues regarding guardianship or conservatorship? 

Contact Names Phone Niunbers 

People to invite to the GAP meeting... 

Service Providers, Case Managers 
Conservator / Guardian 
Advocacy and Protective Services 
Social Security (SSI) 

Social Rehabilitation Services (SRS) 

Social 

What questions to ask... 

What does the person do for fun now? What outside activities does s/he participate in now? 
Does s/he play any sports? What about friendships? Dating? This is a big issue for many people 
with disabilities and there are not a lot of solutions, need to be creative here. 




Contact Names Phone Numbers 



Who to invite to the GAP meeting / Resources... 

Parks and Recreation 

Natural Ties 

Best Buddies 

The Arc 

School Groups / Social Activities 

Classmates / Circle of Friends 

GAP leader/family connections 

Church 

Neighbors 

Athletic Clubs 



School Issues 

What questions to ask... 

How are things going at school? Are you pleased with your educational program? Your 
transition plan? What about the process, lEP, ITP, inclusion, speech therapy, physical therapy, 
occupational therapy, circle of friends, etc. Are your son’s or daughter’s needs being met? How 
is the communication between the school and the family? Are people being held accountable, are 
goals and objectives being met? Is there anjdhing you would change about school? Would you 
like to return to school, earn a diploma, get your GED? Are you interested in post-secondary 
education? 



Contact Names 



People to invite to the GAP meeting... 

School Personnel 
Inclusion Specialist 
Transition Specialist 
Teachers 
Para Professionals 
Physical/Occupational Therapists 
Speech Therapist 
Job Coaches 
Counselors 
School Administration 

Student Services representative from college or university 
The Arc, Advocacy 
Primary care givers, family, etc. 



Phone Numbers 
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Sample Invitation List 



Me (Sara) 

Mom, Dad, Su2y (Sister) 
Mary (Facilitator) 
Mrs. Jones CTeacher) 
Raciiel (Friend) 



Sample Invitation 

Dear Rachel, 

Please come to my GAP meeting at my house on 
Wednesday at 7 pm. We will have pizza and we’ll talk about 
my schedule at school. See you soon! 

Sara 

P.S. The agenda is enclosed. Call if you have any questions. 



Laying Foundations 

* 




Overview 
Facilitation 
Key Players 
Summary 
Tips and Tools 





Laying Foundations 



“A lot of the people involved [in the GAP] were representing different agencies, school, etc., 
and were not very experienced in collaborative efforts. So, this was a wonderful opportu- 
nity to become experienced in that... Service providers [need to become] acquainted with 
the idea that they are not a service recipient's entire world, that in fact it is incumbent 
upon them to work with other service Providers in the best interest of the people receiving 
the services. That, I think, the GAP has really, really facilitated service providers getting 
some experience.” 

“Well, I think it made all the difference in the world in his life. Because, there was a 
group of people, it wasn't just the parents standing alone trying to advocate for their son. 
Because it was a group of people saying - not only have the parents said this and he said 
this, but all of us say it. As if it's any more valid. But outside people felt like it was, and 
he was able to have the opportunity to be a part of the high school. Now whether or not 
that's made him happier I don't know yet, but he's at least had that opportunity. ” 

“I don't necessarily think it gave the issues more validity, but it certainly made it seem like, 
to the people at the high school and to the other people that we were involved with that, 
‘Hey, this group of professionals' (if that, I mean that's kind of funny, because the people 
who know him best are him and his family, and they should be able to say This is what we 
think is best' and have people respond to that.) But, unfortunately, we have to have, in 
some cases, more people standing as a group to say, Here's what we see is best. ' I think 
the other thing that it did, it was an objective force for the family. It's hard when you're a 
Parent of a child, any child, to be objective all the time. And then when you have a child 
with a disability and you have to fight one battle after another just to get the same re- 
sources that another student has. It's hard sometimes, when faced with circumstance, to 
be objective in every case. I think it [GAP] allowed that objectivity for the parents, a lot of 
them, to step back and say "Wait a minute, here's all the views, and here's how we oi 'i 
group are going to approach this issue. ' It also gave support to the family and to hhu and 
to communities around him. It's provided support to his teachers, to the high school, to his 
family, offered suggestions and ideas, and there, were up times and down times, but during 
the down times, you at least knew you had the other people in the group to depend on one 
another.” 



Overview 

The first meeting is critical to the development of both the group and the action plan. It is 
the time to establish relationships among family members, other group members, and the facilita- 
tor, as well as to begin the process of setting goals and reviewing objectives. In the first meeting, 
the group should work to establish a safe and trusting environment, arrive at a vision, prioritize 
goals, outline an action plan, and decide who to include as key players. 

At the beginning of this initial GAP meeting, take time for everyone to introduce themselves 
and get to know each other. During this social time, refreshments may be offered to make 
everyone feel welcome and comfortable. 



Once the group is acquainted, the facilitator can initiate a discussion of the GAP leader's 
vision for the future. A helpful exercise to facilitate envisioning is to encourage group members 
to dream of the future. The facilitator assists by asking lots of thought-provoking questions. 

What are group members’ dreams? Where do they want to be five years from now? Most impor- 
tantly, what are their dreams for the GAP leader’s future? Members are encouraged to let their 
imaginations go, give themselves a perfect world, and dream of the future. Then, with their 
vision of the future in the forefront of their minds, the group traces their way back to where they 
are today. They imagine tying a string to their vision (so as not to lose it) and working their way 
back to today. How can they get to their vision? What things need to happen now? Six months 
from now? Next year? By graduation? Are there primary or immediate concerns that need to be 
dealt with right away, or is there a need for steady movement along a certain path? How do they 
get there from here? 

This “envisioning” exercise facilitates the group’s elaboration of goals and objectives for the 
GAP process. The ultimate “vision” is comprised of one or more long-term goals, while accom- 
plishments along the path are short-term goals. The activities the group engages in along the 
road to these accomplishments are objectives. In this way, the group’s discussion is actually a 
brainstorming of goals. Goals may include graduating from high school, finding a job, making 
new friends, playing soccer, taking an art class, listening to rock bands, joining a religious or- 
ganization, living independently, going to sporting ''r cultural events, or completing and mailing 
college applications. 

Once delineated, these goals are prioritized. Initially, only one or two are adopted as the pri- 
mary foci of the group. Other goals will be addressed in future GAPs. Remember, this is a 
process — those other great goals will not go away! While prioritizing goals, remain flexible. 
Allow for change or modification. This is a supportive and safe place to try something new. The 
goals should be achievable, but that does not mean traditional or limited. 

After the primary goals are chosen, the group discusses the GAP leader’s current strengths 
and needs regarding these top priority goals. Objectives that facilitate accomplishing these goals 
are elaborated, and tasks that address immediate needs are assigned to group members. The 
group may also begin to brainstorm key people who might assist the GAP leader in reaching the 
top priority goals and who may want to attend future GAP meetings. 

GAP groups can meet in a variety of settings, the GAP leader’s home, a neighborhood res- 
taurant, or the school. Typically, GAPs meet in the late afternoon (after school), or the early eve- 
nings (after dinner). The environment of the GAP should be comfortable, fun, supportive, and 
productive. The facilitator plays a key role in establishing the environment as s/he sets the tone 
and pace of the meetings. 

Facilitation 

In the initial stages of any group, the role of the facilitator is obviously an important one. In 
addition to the guidelines for facilitation outlined in the previous section, there are some special 
considerations for this first GAP meeting. 

• Establishing ground rules 

The facilitator establishes trust and encourages cohesion among members by providing 



some necessary (although not hindering) structure. People feel more at ease when they know 
the ins and outs of a new situation. The facilitator can initiate a discussion about the rules the 
group may want in order to feel comfortable. Is what is said in the group kept in the group 
(confidentiality)? Do members want to include food? How are new members invited to attend 
future meetings? Deciding upon some basic ground rules will go a long way in building a trust- 
ing, working GAP group. 

• Encouraging communication and participation 

The facilitator encourages communication and participation from all members. It may be 
helpful to consider the family and group as an interdependent system, where each person’s 
actions affect the entire group. In this initial meeting, with the focus on deriving and prioritizing 
goals, considering the effects of a given goal on the GAP leader as well as the family as a whole is 
paramount The effective facilitator will take note of conflicting opinions, and work toward arriv- 
ing at goals that are achievable for the family system. Guidelines for brainstorming and goal- 
setting are included in Tips and Tools section. In addition, decision-making and conflict negotia- 
tion skills are necessary tools for any group facilitator (and will be explored in our chapter on 
Building Bridges). 

• Ensuring movement - instilling motivation 

At this initial stage, it is paramount that the facilitator demonstrate enthusiasm, encourage 
group member involvement, and model active participation in accomplishing tasks. Facilitators 
are instrumental in setting the expectations of group membership by delineating the goals the 
group has chosen, and clearly stating the tasks needed to arrive at the group’s common mission. 
At this first meeting, facilitators may take the lead in eliciting members to work on certain tasks 
for the next meeting. Furthermore, sending an agenda with assigned tasks for the next meeting 
is a helpful reminder for members to come to the next GAP prepared. 

Key Players 

As the group examines each goal and objective, key players necessary to achieving their 
vision will become apparent Don’t be afraid to invite new people to the meeting. Including lots 
of supportive people in the process is very beneficial; however, considering the needs and com- 
fort level of the family is the most critical factor in inviting support If a given family desires more 
connections, but is very isolated, they may not have the social skills or resources to broaden their 
support network. In such cases, the facilitator may need to provide extra help in initiating invita- 
tions to key players. In other cases, a family may appear isolated, but in fact want to maintain 
their privacy. In such cases, keeping the group more intimate is preferable. The bottom line — 
Move at the pace of the family and the GAP leader. Maintain a safe environment 

In summary, the key players for any given GAP will vary depending upon the family, the 
community, and the needs of the GAP leader. Below are some key players that frequently attend 
the first GAP meeting. 

GAP Leader/Parents 

While the family has been prepared in the initial planning meeting with the facilitator, the 
arrival of the first official GAP meeting may be met with a mixture of excitement, fear, and uncer- 
tainty. Frequently families with a child with disability are accustomed to considerable isolation. 
Having a roomful of helpful fiiends and professionals may be ovenvhelming! The facilitator can 



be helpful in creating a relaxed social atmosphere by initiating introductions, and providing some 
information about GAPs. In addition, the GAP leader and family can share some of their unique 
hopes for their GAP process. 



At this first, and all other, GAP meetings, the GAP leader and her/his parents are the pri- 
mary decision makers. One parent likened his family’s role in GAP meetings as being the 
“Chairpersons of a Board of Directors.” While the other group members were instrumental as 
“consultants,” providing ideas, resources, and encouragement, he, his wife and daughter were 
“top level management” with the bulk of the responsibility. 

While the GAP leader and his/her parents are ultimately responsible for what goals are cho- 
sen as primary, they may or may not come to this first meeting with a vision for the GAP leader. 
Encouraging them to brainstorm with the rest of the group is important Other members may 
offer perspectives never before considered by the family. Furthermore, making decisions is 
stressful; having a group of supportive, skillful, and resourceful people available to help make 
decisions, act as a sounding board, or provide comic relief can go a long way in decreasing the 
stress that an isolated family often experiences. Finally, GAP g;*oups often offer the GAP leader 
and family the opportunity to be supportive and helpful to other members who are experiencing 
change or stress in their lives as well. Helping others can do wonders for one's self-esteem! 



Facilitator 

Much of the facilitator’s roles and responsibilities were elaborated in the previous section on 
facilitation. To summarize, the facilitator’s chief responsibilities include creating a safe and 
comfortable environment for the group, encouraging communication and participation, and 
ensuring movement by demonstrating enthusiasm, encouraging group member involvement, 
and modeling active participation in accomplishing tasks. 



Educators 

If the GAP leader attends school, including his or her teachers is beneficial for a number of 
reasons. Most importantly, the teacher works closely with the GAP leader on a daily basis, and 
hopefully offers an important perspective on the GAP leader’s educational strengths and needs. 
Secondly, the teacher may offer insight into the GAP leader’s peer interaction, the overall social 
climate at the school, and the possibilities for inclusion. Thirdly, educators are intimately in- 
volved in the writing of the GAP leader’s Individualized Education Plan (lEP), and therefore 
provide an invaluable link to the school system. Finally, teachers can usually benefit from a more 
holistic view of their students; GAPs provide a setting whereby the whole individual - student, 
child, sibling, friend, employee - is accessible. 



Service Providers 

Service providers include many different professionals within the community. Social service 
workers, advocacy specialists, job coaches, home health nurses, physicians, mental health coun- 
selors, occupational therapists, speech, language and hearing specialists, are just a few of the 
many possible individuals included in GAPs. 



Frequently the service professionals that attend GAPs change as the needs of the GAP 
leader and family change. At one point advocacy issues may be paramount, at another time tran- 
sition issues, or assistive technology concerns. This changing membership points to an essential 
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aspect of GAP — Visions are dynamic! Goals are constantly being examined and altered to meet 
the developmental needs of the GAP leader and his/her family. 

Lastly, it is important to note the reciprocity service providers often experience as GAP 
members. Not only do they offer much to GAP meetings, but also the GAP group provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity to broaden their professional network within the community. 

Friends/Peers 

Perhaps the most significant members of GAP groups ar-'. the GAP leader’s peers and 
friends, both with and without disabilities. Peers often facilitate a greater understanding of the 
GAP leader’s perspective, particularly to adults who may not recall the workings of an adoles- 
cent’s mind! Peers may offer visions, goals, objectives that may never occur to adult members. 
Including peers also makes the meetings more festive, more lively, which keeps members inter- 
ested and energized. Finally, including peers may further facilitate the GAP leader’s inclusion 
with other students at school. 

While having peers present is obviously beneficial, it is often not easy to accomplish. Ado- 
lescents often have busy lives, and may not recognize the value of working with a student with a 
disability. Some ideas that may help invite peer involvement are approaching already established 
extracurricular groups at the high school, encouraging the GAP leader to join such a group, or 
talking with the school newspaper about GAPs in general or about disability issues. 

Summary 

At the end of the first meeting, the group should have an outline of the primary goals and objec- 
tives. The group with all the key players can outline the path in more detail in future meetings. 

In addition, the group should have a list of people to invite to the next meeting, and a plan for 
inviting these key people. Before ending this first meeting, the group should review the goals 
and tasks that were assigned, decide where and when the next meeting will be, and what the 
tentative agenda will be. 



Tips and Tools 



Brainstonning 



Brainstorming is paramount to arriving at the GAP leader* s and the group’s vision for the 
future. Each group is unique; therefore facilitating a brainstorming process that is open, creative 
and nonjudgmental encourages a group to move in their own unique direction. Remember that 
the more involved members are in establishing goals and objectives, the more likely they are to 
be invested in the accomplishment of those goals. Below are some basic guidelines for facilitat- 
ing effective brainstorming: 



• Set a specific amount of time 

• List as many ideas as possible 

• Do not explain ideas 

• Do not judge ideas 

• Be silly, be outrageous — you never know what ideas will work or what 

they will inspire in others. 

• Write down all ideas for discussion later 
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Goal-setting is pivotal to this first meeting and beyond! The support, resources and informa- 
tion accessed by GAPs provide an excellent environment for helping GAP leaders envisi i their 
future and gain the skills to achieve that vision. Goals can be either short-term or long-term in 
focus. Early on, the facilitator takes an active part in modeling the goal-setting process for the 
group. With time, members will initiate this process on their own. We suggest following the 
easy steps outlined below. Encourage the GAP leader and group members to envision the proc- 
ess, working their way back from their vision to their current situation. 

• Identify the Goal 

GAP members should spend a lot of time envisioning the future. Facilitators can ask the 
GAP leader, “What are your dreams?” “Where do you want to be five years from now?” Group 
members can also be encouraged to share their hopes and dreams for the GAP leader as well. 

Let go, create a perfect world and dream of the future. With the vision in the forefront of every- 
one’s minds, trace the way back to today. Tie a string to the vision so as not to lose it and work 
back- Goals should be achievable, but that does not mean traditional or limited. 

• Identify Objectives 

Facilitators can ask group members, “How do we get to this vision?” ‘What things need to 
happen now? Six months from now? Next year? By graduation?” “Are there primary or immedi- 
ate concerns that need to be dealt with right away, or is there a need for steady movement along 
a certain path?” “How do we get there from here?” Prioritize goals and remain flexible, allowing 
for change or modification. This is a supportive and safe time to try something new. 

• Identify Key Players 

Looking at each goal and objective, identify key supporters. Ask, “Who do we know that 
can help the GAP leader achieve these goals? Family members? Teachers? Friends? Counsel- 
ors?” Don’t be afraid to invite new people to support the GAP leader. A broader support system 
provides more support, resources, options, and a variety of perspectives, inviting more support- 
ers to become involved is often beneficial. 

• Timeline 

Outline a reasonable and achievable timeline to meet goals and objectives. The timeline 
needs to be realistic, and people should know they will be held accountable for their part of the 
plan. It is often helpful to put deadlines in writing, knowing that the plan can be revised as 
needed. 

• Possible “Road Blocks” and How to Clear Them 

Identify potential “blocks” that could interfere with GAP leaders’ visions of the future and 
their identified goals. Consider any obstacles early in the process and identify possible solutions 
so as not to get “detoured.” Utilize resources and the support system that has been developed. 
Eveiyone runs into “traffic jams.” Don’t see a jam as a failure but instead as an opportunity for 
growth and a chance to learn more about the process. 

• Create and Implement Plan of Action 

After envisioning the process, make it a reality! Create the plan of action, and get that goal! 



Goal Setting as a Road Map 





Identify the Goal 








Outline for the First Meeting 



1. Social time and refreshments 

2. Share dreams for the GAP leader 

3. Discuss and prioritize a list of goals 

4. Choose one or two top priority goals 

5. Discuss current strengths and needs regarding these goals 

6. Assign tasks that address immediate needs to group members 

7. Brainstorm key people to invite to participate 

8. Review the goals and tasks that were assigned 

9. Schedule the time, place, and date for the next meeting 



Sample Agenda 



Sara’s First GAP Meeting 
January 1, 1996 
Sara’s Home 
1234 Smith Avenue 
Sara’s Town, Kansas 



Goals for meeting : 

• Discuss and prioritize Sara’s goals. 

• Talk about each goal and how to reach it 

• After outlining goals, think of key players to be 

involved in future meetings. 

• Set time, date, place, and people to attend for next meeting. 
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Sample list of Goals, Priorities & Key People 




Sara’s First GAP -1/1/96 
Goals, Priorities, & Key People 

Goals arrived at through Brainstorming: 

1. Residential - Sara would like to move out of family home to an apartment with a 
friend eventually. 

2. Work - Sara is currently volunteering at the local museum. She would like paid 
employment after graduating high school (in 2 years). She wants meaningful, but 
not competitive employment Sara is currently getting Social Security Disability 
Insurance (SSDI), and her medical benefits are paid by SRS, so income and medi- 
cal insurance are not issues. 

3. Social - Sara recently went to a party vrith her mother. She would like other 
opportunities like that, preferably with peers. 

4. Communication - Sara has cerebral palsy which limits her language skills to eye- 
gaze and pointing. She and her mother would like to explore assistive technology, 
such as an alpha-talker or liberator. 

5. Wheelchair - Sara has grown out of her wheelchair, and it’s falling apart! Sara 
and her mother want to get brand-new wheels!! 

6. Health - Sara has had a very healthy year! She is pleased with her doctor. 

7. Education - Sara has a new special education teacher this year. This has been 
the best Fall semester in years! 

Priorities: 

1. New Wheelchair!! 

2. Communication - Expanding her communication will affect all other areas, 
particularly developing greater peer fiiendships. 

3. Social - Building a supportive group of peers at the high school would be great 

Key People to Include in Next Meeting: 

1. Sara and her mother 

2. Facilitator from Self-Determination Project 

3. Teacher 

4. School District Speech Pathologist 

5. Speech, Language & Hearing Specialist from local university clinic 

6. SRS Representative (regarding funding for wheelchair & assistive technology) 

7. Former high school student/friend of Sara’s 

Next meeting is 2/1/96 at 3:00 at Sara’s home. 
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Building Bridges 
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Summary 
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Building Bridges 



“I think she was being educated through the Group Action Planning, through her special 
education teacher, through my involvement, through [her service provider's] involvement 
about how to make decisions that we become involved in. in our own life, rather than 
letting other people make her own choices. She came very, very close to having a legal 
guardian. That was a real critical turning point, I think, in how she made decisions, 
obviously, and received services, the support services she requires to live independently." 

“[She received support from the GAP in being a self-advocate], and in plans of action, 
step one, two and three and who was going to do what. It was always outlined at the end 
of a meeting, and we certainly wouldn’t want to show up at the next GAP without our 
piece of it. And it was, of course, real important to do that, and it worked well. The 
people involved were conscientious. [The GAP facilitator] always got the list of who was 
going to do what out at the end of each meeting so that everyone had something to refer 
to. If you needed to interface with someone else you knew what piece of it they were doing. 
If you hadn’t taken good notes, you still had it on the plan of action." 



Overview 

After the first meeting, the core group will have a g^od idea of where they are going and 
who they need to enlist as supports to get there. Now the work of the GAP group really begins. 
Goals and objectives are formalized into action plans, and tasks are assigned to members. At 
each successive GAP, members report on their progress and difficulties in accomplishing their 
assigned tasks. GAP meetings are times to celebrate victories, reevaluate action plans that are 
“stuck,” and ensure that members are carrying out their assigned tasks. Immediate accountabil- 
ity at each meeting motivates members to accomplish their tasks and gives them the opportunity 
to share their successes. There is a lot of work, happening both inside and outside of the group 
meetings. If each member takes one or two tasks, then a great number of tasks can be accom- 
plished within a short period of time! 

GAP groups can meet in a variety of settings, the GAP leader’s home, a neighborhood res- 
taurant, or the school. Typically, GAPs meet in the late afternoon (after school), or the early eve- 
nings (after dinner). The environment of the GAP should be comfortable, fun, supportive, and 
productive. As the group matures, the facilitator plays less of a role in setting a comfortable tone 
and pace of the meetings; key players, family members, or the GAP leader may assume greater 
responsibility. Steve, for instance, assumed the role of host during his GAP meetings. He served 
drinks and baked goods and engaged in conversation at the beginning of the meetings. Not only 
did he help the group feel welcome, he also benefited by building upon his social skills. 

Facilitation 

In addition to the guidelines for facilitation outlined in previous sections, there are some special 
considerations throughout the life of the GAP group. 

• Changing leadership responsibilities 

As group members acquire experience with the GAP process, they will likely assume 
greater responsibility for the activities of the group. Members become invested in the group and 
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the accomplishment of goals. This sense of ownership is critical to the success of the group, and 
encourages continuing interest and accountability on members’ parts. 

At this time, facilitators frequently experience a change in leadership responsibilities, with 
members looking less to them for answers and more to each other. This shift does not indicate 
that the facilitator is no longer needed. Rather the work as facilitator is more subtle. Wliile con- 
tinuing to support the GAP leader and ensure open and honest communication between group 
members, the facilitator also intervenes when the group is experiencing sustained inertia, or 
being monopolized by one member, or forgetting to seek the GAP leader’s opinion, for example. 
Facilitation of the GAP group becomes a balance between encouraging member leadership and 
intervening when necessary. 

• Knowing when and how to intervene in rough spots 

As the group progresses toward their vision for the GAP leader, they may stumble upon 
“road blocks” or “pot holes.” Facilitators may find the group facing any of the following ob- 
stacles: the group loses focus; the family is isolated from community resources and services; the 
GAP leader’s ability to participate is challenged by shyness or communic: »on diflSculties; or a 
member is monopolizing conversation. And these are just a few! Such obstacles can often be 
overcome, if not prevented, by skilled facilitation. We have included a special chapter, “Pot-Holes 
& Road Construction,” that discusses facilitating in the midst of such obstacles. 

• Continuing Education 

During the life of the GAP the facilitator often assumes the role of educator or guide by in- 
troducing new concepts and ideas. Some skills that are invariably valuable to most groups in- 
clude decision-making, conflict negotiation, and negotiation. In our Tips & Tools section, we talk 
about these necessary skills. 

• Transitioning to a new facilitator 

Ideally, facilitators remain involved throughout the life of a GAP. But, any number of rea- 
sons can result in a change in facilitator, from a geographic relocation to a change in employ- 
ment Regardless of the reason, a smooth transition is imperative to the continued success of the 
GAP group. The present facilitator can ensure such a transition by following some simple guide- 
lines: 

1. Allow adequate time for selecting and transitioning a new facilitator by announcing the 

change as soon as possible. 

2. Meet with the GAP leader and family separately to discuss their preferences for 

facilitators. 

3. Once a new facilitator is chosen, schedule another meeting with the GAP leader and 

family to discuss the GAP process (if he/she is new to GAPs). Consult our chapter 
entitled, “Ground Breaking” when planning this meeting. 

4. Co-facilitate one or two GAP group meetings prior to ending with the group as a way of 

modeling appropriate facilitation skills, and introducing the new facilitator to the group 
as a whole. Let the group know that you will be following up in a few months to see 
how they are doing. 

5. Contact the new facilitator and family in a few months to see how the group is 

progressing. 




Key Players 

The group will mature and continue to grow as they accomplish their goals and objectives. 
Membership may wax and wane as issues come and go; however a core group of supporters will 
remain. This genuine support is long-term and essential to releasing the family and the individ- 
ual from isolation. One of Steve’s service providers spoke of her hopes for the future of the 
Action Planning Group, "... Our primary job as a GAP group should be to develop a group that 
stays on forever, and that this is an outreaching force that the family will always have and that 
[Steve] has a community of people around him that can do things. So the paid people come and 
go — just like always in life, they’re picking new jobs and doing new things — but [Steve] always 
has this network of people that are there to support him.” 

Summary 

If you see that tasks are being assigned, accomplished, and change is in the making, con- 
gratulations! Your GAP group is off and running. If you are experiencing difficulties, refer to our 
Pot-Holes & Road Construction chapter. 



Tips and Tools 




Decision Making 



There are many resources available on decision-making, some of which are listed in the re- 
source section of this manual. We have outlined a simple process that group members can learn 
and use as they refine their decision-making skills (see Figure 1). While group members are ulti- 
mately responsible for this process and its outcome, the facilitator can prompt consecutive steps 
and ensure that all of the options have been identified. 

As the GAP leaders learn and work through the decision-making process within the action 
planning group, they gather valuable knowledge about themselves, their desires and needs, and 
their preferred modes of interacting with others. They also create situations and experiences 
where they will gather valuable knowledge about their ability to implement the decision-maMng 
process. Possessing decision-making skills provides GAP leaders with a method for responding 
to experiences of success or failure. This framework facilitates increased control and choice in 
the GAP leaders’ lives. GAP leaders are encouraged to make decisions in a personal and mean- 
ingful way. Whether they experience success or failure, they have acquired skills they can use 
throughout their lives. 



Figure 1: 

Decision-Making Process 



Identify the Issue 
Identify the real issue. Some issues 
are complex and have many layers 
so it may be best to deal with one 
issue at a time. Assess the level of 
risk or important of the issue. 



Evaluate the Outcome 
How did you do? Celebrate your 
successes! What would you do dif- 
ferently next time? What did you 
learn from the experience? Do you 
need to revise your plan? 



Make and Implement 
Plan of Action 

Outline tasks, person(s) assuming 
responsibility for certain tasks, and 
a timeline. 



\ 



Assert Preferences 
What do you really want to do? 
What decision has the most positive 
consequences? 



Brainstorm Opdons 
Set a specific amount of time for 
your brainstorming session. Within 
that time frame, participants should 
list as many ideas as possible. 
Remember not to judge or try to 
explain the ideas. Be silly and have 
fun with it - let your creativity go! 
Be sure to write down all of the 
ideas for discussion later. 

Evaluate Options 
and Weigh Alternatives 
Look at the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each option. Identify 
potential obstacles and conse- 
quences. Remember that every 
decision has both positive and 
negative consequences. 
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Conflict Resolution 



Even the most well-run GAP is likely to experience moments of tension and conflict between 
members. Rather than viewing conflict as a major set back, disagreements and misunderstand- 
ings can be seen as opportunities to learn from each other, gain a new perspective, or develop a 
stronger relationship. This mind set is often “easier said than done”; the key lies in the art of 
conflict resolution skills. 

Conflict resolution skills are, quite simply, negotiation. Sears (Ref 5) defines negotiation as 
a “back and forth discussion designed to reach an agreement when both parties have interests, 
some shared, some in opposition.” She explains that it is a process which yields results “benefi- 
cial to both parties, results which preserve the relationship, and results that are better than an 
imposed solution.” Good negotiation requires preparation, communication skills, and a good 
negotiation model. 

Facilitators may introduce these concepts formally by discussion or handouts, or informally 
by modeling this process when conflict arises. 

Before negotiating... 

• Be prepared before entering into the negotiation. 

• Identify your interests. What do you perceive as the real issues? What do you hope to 
gain by going through this process? 

• What are the other person’s interests? What do they perceive as the real issues? What do 
they hope to gain? 

• How have you successfully negotiated in the past? What has worked for you? This is 
your negotiation style. Know your strengths and weaknesses before entering the 
process. Know the other person’s negotiation style as well. 

• Whaf s your time frame? Aire you under a deadline? 

• Develop your strategy before entering into the negotiation. 

During the negotiation... 

• Open the discussion by stating your interests and agreeing on the ground rules for 
discussion. 

• Explore both your needs and theirs, share information, listen, acknowledge each other’s 
perspective, ask questions. 

• Explore options, get beyond the first few ideas, keep an open mind. 

• Summarize the key points, decide on the next steps and a timeline for results. 

After the negotiation... 

• Evaluate the process. 

• Let it go. Work with the solution. At some point you may reenter the “negotiation arena,” 
but for now try out what was agreed upon. 

Common mistakes 

• Perception that the other side has all of the control and power 

• Not recognizing your own strengths 

• Getting “hung up” on one issue or one aspect of the process 







Failing t» see more than one option 

Having win/lose mentality 

Short term thinking 

Accepting an opinion or feeling as fact 

Accepting a position as final 

Talking too much, listening too little 

Being in a hurry 



Getting started... discussion suggestions 

• Tackle the easy issues first 

• Acknowledge without committing: 

You make a good point. 

I have not looked at it that way. 

• Present other viewpoints without attack: 

Yes...and (instead of yes, but) 

Critics of your position would say... How would you respond? 

• If you disagree, ^ve a reason and restate your interest 

• Offer choices between alternatives. Avoid offering choice between something 
and nothing. 

• Test the waters. Give others an opportunity to voice objections. 

Have I addressed all of your concerns? 

• Allow for face-saving — permit others to act in accord with their principles, past 



words and deeds. 

• Stress the desirability of reaching an agreement 

• Present both sides of the issue instead of just one. 
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Negotiation Tips ® 



Separate the people from the problem. The “people problem” of egos and strong emotions 
needs to be disentangled from the substantive problem and dealt with separately. The par- 
ticipants should come to see themselves as working side by side, attacking the problem, not 
each other. 

Focus on interests, not positions. Taking opposite positions obscures what the participants 
really want to gain from the negotiation. The object is to satisfy both participants’ underly- 
ing interests. 

Generate a variety of possibilities before deciding what to do. Designing optimal solutions 
while under pressure and in the presence of an adversary is extremely challenging and in- 
hibits creative problem-solving. Set aside a designated time within which to think up a wide 
range of possible solutions that advance shared interests and creatively reconcile differing 
interests. Invent options for mutual gain. 

Insist that the result be based on some objective standard. One participant may be able to 
obtain a favorable outcome simply by being stubborn. Therefore, agreement should reflect 
some fair standard independent of either side. By discussing such criteria rather than what 
the participants are willing or unwilling to do, neither party need give in to the other; both 
can defer to a fair solution. 



Sample Agenda 



Sara’s 7th GAP Meeting 
July 1, 1996 
Sara’s Home 
1234 Smith Avenue 
Sara’s Town, Kansas 

Goals for meeting; 

1. Wheelchair update 

• Sara and her mother will provide an update on the status of the chair. 

2. Communication 

• The facilitator, Lucy, was assigned to contact a speech, language & hearing 
specialist, and invite her/him to the next meeting. 

• SRS caseworker will report on funding options for assistive technology. 

3. Social 

• Sara’s teacher is planning a classroom trip to a health club. 

• Sara will report on the country line dancing class at the recreation center. 



Sample Action Plans & Task Assignment 



Sara’s 7th GAP -7/1/96 
Action Plans & Task Assignments 



1. Wheelchair 

• Sara’s mother has secured funding from Medicaid, and the chair is in the 
final stages of being made! 

2. Communication 

• A new member was here today: Jeri, a speech, language and hearing 
specialist After interacting with Sara, she suggested an alpha-talker or 
liberator. Jeri will look into renting a device within the next week. 

• SRS caseworker brought information about funding options for purchasing a 
device. Sara’s parents will need to complete the application forms; looks like 
funding could take 2-3 months. 

• Jeri will contact high school and arrange for school to rent a device until 
funding is available. 

3. Social 

• Trip to a health club got canceled - Bummer! 

• Sara started country line dancing class at the recreation center, and is loving 
it She’ll teach us some moves next month! 

• Sara and her mom are exploring joining a church. 



Next meeting is 5/1/96 at 3:00 at Sara’s home. 
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Potholes and 
Road Construction 
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Pot Holes & Road Construction 



“I think she was able to [advocate for herself] because of the selfadvocacy training she 
was receiving. Every chance that [the GAP facilitator] got, she returned the power to her 
(What do you think?'). She trained people to not interrupt her, even though she has 
speech that is slow in cadence and difficult to understand. She began to be more willing 
to express her opinions and open up. ” 



“If there were things I could change, I would like to see that it [the GAP group] ... stays 
on forever, and that this is an outreaching force that the families always have and that he 
has a community of people around him that can do things. So the paid people come and 
go - just like always in life, they’re picking new jobs and doing new things - but he always 
has this network of people that are there to support him. And that would be my worry, 
because we always had trouble finding friends of his to be there for expanding our group 
besides just our coregroup of people. And so, I hope that can occur so that when he goes 
into this really important time in his life, that he’s got some support in there to make sure 
that they’re still working towards all the things that he wants. ” 

Overview 

Now that the bridge has been built, the GAP group is ready to drive across it There may 
be some remaining road construction along the way, but keep driving — ^you’ll get there! Even in 
the best groups, problems can arise. Often, it is the case that hard times are filled with the most 
learning and progress. Crises are fi*equently the best opportunity for growth and building group 
cohesion. Sometimes potential problems can be avoided by noting subtle cues and implementing 
proactive strategies. Below we discuss several common problems, or potential “potholes,” and 
possible solutions. Numerous creative ways exist to solve any problem; we encourage the reader 
to build upon our suggestions. 



Pothole 1: Running out of Gas 

• Goals are overwhelming. 

• Group loses focus. 

• Group feels stuck. 

Solutions: 

• Ensure that goals are manageable and achievable. 

• In order for group members to experience successes along the way, combine short-term 
goals with long-term visions. 

• Reassess previous goals and engage the group in brainstorming new goals. 

• Think about inviting new people. 

• Check in with group members for ideas or feedback as to why the group is stuck. 

• Use humor to enliven the group. Humor can often change the group’s perspective of the 
problem. 
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Pothole 2: Ijost without a Map 

• (Often in the beginning) the GAP leader and/or family are isolated from community 
resources and services. 

• The GAP leader and/or family perceive a lack of available support and therefore are 
unaware of all options. 



Solutions: 

• Facilitator needs to have knowledge of the community in order to help connect the GAP 
leader and family to community resources throughout the life of the GAP. 

• Other key players can also provide access to resources and information to de-isolate the 
GAP leader and family. 

• Gather and disseminate relevant written materials to GAP members. 

• Broaden resources by inviting other service providers from the community to the GAP. 

• Invite GAP members to a workshop with a guest speaker who can present information on 
relevant community resources. 

Pothole 3: Red Li^ts 

• Negative people or “nay-sayers” holding back the group. 

• A group member attends only to express anger or negative opinions. 



Solutions: 

• Work through negative situations; do not ignore them. 

• GAP meetings need to be a safe place to discuss negative feelings. Negative feelings are 
painful but are part of the process at times. Utilize negotiation skills and work through the 
issues. 

• Appoint a “nay-sayer” for each meeting so that potentially negative issues are brought up 
and dealt with on a regular basis. 



Pothole 4: Falling Asleep at the Wheel 

• Group members who detract from meeting by not contributing. 

• Group members who do not complete their assigned tasks. 

• Group members who often miss meetings. 



Solutions: 

• Facilitator can increase accountability by reminding members of their assigned tasks with 
an agenda mailed prior to the meeting. 

• Review assigned tasks at the beginning of each meeting. 

• Ask group members why they are missing meetings. Discuss and reassess their 
commitment to the group. If they are no longer interested in participating, let them know 
that leaving is okay. People who can no longer keep their commitment may hinder the 
group’s process. 



Pothole 5: Missing your Ride 

• GAP leader gets left out 

• GAP leader’s ability to communicate or participate is challenged by shyness, speech 
issues, behaviors, etc. 
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Solutions: 

• Ask a group member to act as an advocate for the GAP leader. 

• Encourage group members to always listen to the GAP leader (not interrupt or talk for 
him or her). 

• Facilitator needs to frequently check in with the GAP leader for input and feedback. 

• Facilitator should monitor progress of each meeting, always making special note of the 
participation level of the GAP leader. If the GAP leader is not participating, the facilitator 
must address the issue. The facilitator can talk with the GAP leader outside of the meeting 
to make sure s/he is comfortable with the situation or a particular issue. The facilitator 
could also address the matter openly at the meeting if that is appropriate. 

Pothole 6: Back-seat drivers 

• Group member compete*^ with facilitator. 

• Group member constantly draws attention to herself or himself, monopolizes 
conversation, has personal agenda. 

Solutions: 

• Facilitators must always be aware of other group members and the dynamics of their 
relationships with each other and their relationship with the facilitator. Competition be- 
tween a group member and the facilitator is a difficult issue to deal with, but the facilitator 
needs to address it The facilitator can talk with that person and ask questions such as, 
“Can you give me some feedback about how you think the meetings are going?” “What 
would you do differently If you were facilitating the meeting?” “Is there something bother- 
ing you?” If the person does not respond to this kind of open communication and the facili- 
tator continues to feel the competition, the facilitator should directly ask the person about it 
Remember to use “I statements and to discuss the issue and not the person. Everyone 
plays an important role at the meetings, and it is critical that everyone get along. 

Pothole 7: “Can I have the keys toni^t?” 

• GAP leaders’ goals are at odds with parents’ goals. 

• There is conflict within the family system. 

Solutions: 

• This can be a difficult situation for the family, the group, and the facilitator. Gently point 
out the noted discrepancy in goals or the conflict, and inquire as to how the family would 
like to address this difference. Should the group slow down and take smaller steps? What 
are the points of agreement and disagreement? Would the family prefer to discuss these 
differences in private? 

• Consult the Conflict Resolution section in the previous chapter’s Tips & Tools. 

• If the conflict appears to be long-standing and not readily resolved, consider suggesting 
familv counseling and offering appropriate referrals. 

Pothole 8: Billboards 

• Private topics get shared with entire group without GAP leader’s consent. 

• Group members inappropriately self-disrlose. 



Solutions: 

• Talk about boundaries and the need to respect each other’s privacy. 

• Remind members of the ground rules that the members established in the beginning 
about respecting each other, maintaining confidentiality, and what topics are appropriate for 
group discussion. 

• Explore what the member is trying to achieve with his or her disclosure or question. If 
possible try to rephrase their concerns in a manner more in line with the function of the 
group. 

• If necessary interrupt a member who persists in inappropriately crossing a boundary, 
breaking a confidence, or making the group unduly uncomfortable with his/her questions 
or comments. Frequently, a simple reminder that he or she is breaking a group rule works. 
Remember one of the facilitator’s roles is to assure safety for all members. 

Pothole 9: “Are we there yet??” 

• GAP leader gets bored. 

• GAP leader does not participate. 

Solutions: 

• Ensure that the GAP leader remains the focus of the group. 

• Regularly ask the GAP leader for input, opinions, and feedback. 

• Ensure that the GAP leader's goals and visions are heard and achieved. 

Pothole 10: Car pool, anyone? 

• Need for additional fiiendships and peer involvement 

Solutions: 

• Involvement in extra-curricular activities and student groups is an excellent way to 
increase the GAP leader’s peer interactions. With time, some of these new acquaintances 
may be approached to participate in a GAP. 

• Volunteers can be trained to participate in GAP meetings. They can act as advocates for 
the GAP leader and, if a fiiendship develops, can accompany the GAP leader to social 
events that they both enjoy. Volunteers may be individuals who are similar in age to the 
GAP leader, college students, high school students who are a grade or two older, or some- 
one who has been with the GAP leader’s company or employer longer. 

• Fostering fiiendships can breathe new life into people who have a lack of fiiends and 
meaningful relationships in their lives. Ask the GAP leader if there is someone s/he would 
like to invite — someone with whom they are interested in fostering a fiiendship/relation- 
ship. Ask the teachers or employers or others if they know of a person who would be fun to 
invite to a meeting, someone who has similar interests as the GAP leader. 

Pothole 11: Blowouts 

• Crises. 

• Major conflict or arguments between group members. 
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Solutions: 

• Look at the crisis as an opportunity for growtli; Invite new members who can provide 
support or resources for dealing with the crisis. Ask the group to brainstorm and problem- 
solve. What are the real issues at hand? Because sometimes a person can become upset 
about a situation due to other things happening in that person’s life, remember to deal with 
one issue at a time. 

• Mediation between conflicting parties can be facilitated outside of the regular meetings. 

If the facilitator feels she or he cannot handle the situation or there is a conflict of interest, 
maybe bring in another facilitator or a mediator for a few meetings. Of course, ensure that 
all parties are comfortable with and approve of the new mediator. True mediation allows for 
both parties to express their concerns and conflicts in a safe, unbiased environment 
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Dedication Ceremonies: Cutting the Ribbon 



“Eventually [I see] her taking on that role [of role model] and helping other younger 
people. 1 think she's just so personable and she has reaped the benefits of her own advo- 
cacy, and I think she realizes that... One day she didn't have privacy and the next day 
she did. That's when she changed service providers, and that was very dramatic. One 
day she had a service provider, and the next day she was self-directed. That was a very 
dramatic change. It was scary, but at the same time, 1 think she is really glad she did 
that I don't think she'd give it up, where a year ago she was contemplating having less 
autonomy, rather than seeking more. " 



“I'm really glad I got to participate in it [the GAP group]. Even though I was a paid 
person, to be involved, it still was, it was exciting to be working towards common goals 
and to actually achieve the goals. And there's always a million more things that you'd 
like to accomplish, you know, and get done, just so he has more and more opportunities. 
But, I'm glad that the facilitator got me involved in the Process. I'm glad it went as well 
as it did, and I'm glad that the group was able to, with him and his family, actually make 
a difference at the high school, that will positively ajfect him this year, and hopefiilly other 
students in the future." 



“Well, I think it made all the difference in the world in his life. Because, there was a 
group of people, it wasn't just the parents standing alone trying to advocate for their son. ” 




Overview 

Celebrating successes are the “life-blood” of the Group Action Planning process. The group 
must acknowledge all the work they have done, and all that they have accomplished. Perhaps 
the best way for us to share this with you is to present some of the things our project participants 
have accomplished — they are well worth celebration! 



Steve 

Steve is an 18-year-old high school student with moderate cognitive disabilities. Steve lias 
been in a segregated special education setting for most of his life. His mother and fatlier have 
been very involved in initiating change in Steve’s life. The family lives in a university town and 
has access to many resources. Steve’s father has a professional position, and his mother works in 
the home. Steve likes music, dancing, socializing, and spoits. When Steve entered the project, 
he was identified as having behavior problems. He did not get along well with peers, was not mo- 
tivated to go to school, and was generally unhappy. 



In Steve’s case, the family was very involved from the beginning, and the goals were out- 
lined by the family. The mother and father were clearly leading the meetings. As time has 
passed, we have seen Steve become much more involved in participating in, and even leading, 
the meetings. His mother and father have responded by asking for his opinions, and oti^er group 
members look to Steve for input It is critical to remember that Steve has always been the focus 
of the group. 
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Steve at first responded to every question with the answer, “Beach Boys,” and his ability to 
comprehend or contribute to meetings seemed limited. One year later, he is helping to keep the 
group focused, is seriously considering employment and living options, and expressing his 
preferences. Steve even takes notes, copying agenda items onto another sheet of paper in the 
beginning of the meeting. Steve is very perceptive and is a wonderful person to have at meetings 
as he is so very aware of the emotions in the room. He usually keeps all of us honest about what 
we are thinking and feeling! 

At the end of one year, Steve and his Action Planning Group had accomplished many 
things. Steve is currently fully included at his high school. He is taking biology, and is participat- 
ing in the biology club. Steve and his mom won the MTV music award contest — needless to 
say, he was the envy of all his classmates when he returned from New York. Amazingly enough, 
Steve is no longer labeled as a “behavior problem.” Steve has wanted to work in an office, and 
now is working in the high school office. He hopes to turn this experience into a paid position in 
the community. Steve is not the only one who has benefited. His parents are much more con- 
nected and aware of the resources available to them. They have a new vision of Steve living in an 
apartment with a friend. 

Katie. 

Katie is a 19-year-old high school student with cerebral palsy who is preparing to graduate. 
Katie was placed in a special education classroom at an early age, although she has no cognitive 
disabilities. Katie was raised by her maternal grandmother who died when Katie was 15 years 
old. Katie was then transferred to a group home for adults with severe and profound mental re- 
tardation. Katie wants to work with children after graduation and is interested in looking into 
post-secondary education. Katie is a bright, competent, and patient woman who enjoys people. 
When Katie entered the project, she was interested in leaving the group home to live independ- 
ently, thinking about graduation, and experiencing difficulties being assertive with friends and 
service providers. 

At the end of one year, Katie’s life has changed tremendously. She graduated from high 
school with a standard diploma! She currently lives on her own with support from home care 
providers that she has hired herself. She is working hard to become her own guardian, which 
has been a struggle in the courts for over one year now. She is also exploring employment 
options — working independently to build her communication and literacy skills through pro- 
grams offered at a local university. Katie is surrounded by many friends including a boyfriend. 
Katie has become more assertive, and is therefore able to communicate her needs and wishes to 
the various service providers in her life. 

Ann 

Ann is a 19-year-old high school student with mild cognitive disabilities. Ann currently lives 
at home with her older sister and parents. Ann is a very caring, patient, quiet person who loves 
people and animals. When Ann entered the class, she was interested in making new friends, 
taking different classes, finding a job that she enjoys, and graduating from high school. Ann has 
been placed in a segregated classroom every year and has never been informed that she has the 
right to request other classes or even to attend her own yearly planning meeting at school. Be- 
cause Ann is so quiet and sensitive, she was experiencing difficulties being assertive with friends, 
frmily, and teachers. 
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Ann has always clearly been the leader of her Action Planning group. Her parents have 

• helped Ann understand questions or expMn her ideas, but Ann has always outlined the goals and 
objectives of her group. The facilitator provided information about community resources and 
Ann's rights and offered support for Ann and her parents during the yearly planning meeting 
with Ann's teachers. 

At the end of one year, Ann has graduated from high school (after completing classes of her 
choice her senior year) and has a job that she enjoys. Ann is also purchasing new bedroom 
furniture with her own checking account and is making new friends. Ann has become more 
assertive, and is talking more openly about her friends, her boyfriend, and her goals for the 
future. 

Sara 

Sara is a 20-year-old high school student with cerebral palsy who will be graduating in two 
years. Sara lives with her two guardians. She has no verbal language skills, but is able to com- 
municate with her family by eye gaze and pointing. Sara is energetic and enthusiastic. She has a 
contagious laugh. Sara volunteers at a senior citizen center in her community, and really enjoys 
socializing there. She has a good female friend, who also has cerebral palsy,.with whom she 
enjoys spending time. Her family has a rambunctious puppy who keeps Sara giggling! 

Sara's action planning groups were busy ones! At the outset of Sara's GAP meetings, her 
top priorities were the purchasing of a new wheelchair (she had outgrown her old one), broaden- 
ing her communication skills, and expanding her social network. Group members included her 
guardians, her high school teacher, case manager, speech patholo^st, and friend. GAP mem- 
bers quickly picked up on Sara's nonverbal form of communication. Her laughter was a key in 
identifying her preferences! Within seven months she had a new wheelchair. By the end of the 
year she was learning to use a communication device called an “alpha talker.” Currently she is 
planning to use the device at school, with hopes that her growing communication skills will open 
new avenues for friendships. 
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Where to Go from Here — Finding Resources 

^ Self-Determination Projects 



Alaska 

Increasing Skills Necessary for Self- 
Determination Through Video-Based 
Personal Futures Planning 
Kathy Ben or John Micks 
Center for Human Development; 
UAP 

2330 Nichols Street 
Anchorage, AK 99508 
(907) 274-6814 
(907) 272^270 

Arizona 

Project Pride 

Marguerite D. Harmon, MS 

Community Outreach Program for 

the Deaf 

268 W. Adams 

Tucson, AZ 85705 

(602) 792-1906 



California 



Independence Through Responsible 

Choices 

Beverly Huff 

Irvine Unified School District 



5050 Barranca Parkway 
Irvine, CA 92714 
(714) 733-1345 



Project Capable, Able 

and Dependable 

Stephen Hofinann, MS 

West Contra Costa Unified School 

District/Transition Department 

2465 Dolan Way 

San Pablo, CA 94806 

(510) 741-2892 



Colorado 



Choice Maker Self-Determination 
Transition Project 
James Martin or Laura Huber 
Marshall 

University of Colorado 
at Colorado Springs 
Center for Educational Research 
P. O. Box 7150 

Colorado Springs, CO 80933-7150 



(719) 593-3627 (Martin) 
(719) 593-3540 (Marshall) 



Sharing the Journey 
Jean Lehmann 
Colorado State University 
Education Building, Room 205 
FortCoUins, CO 80623 
(303) 491-5169 

Hawaii 

SelfDetermination in Integrated 
Settings 

Dr. Robert Stodden 
University of Hawaii 
UAP & Department of Special 
Education 

1776 University Avenue, UA 4-6 
Honolulu, HI 96822 
(808) 956-5009 

Illinois 

Mainroads to SelfDetermination 

Kathryn Moery 

Family Resource Center 

on Disabilities 

20 East Jackson Boulevard, 

Room 900 
Ch’ ’ago, IL 60604 
b(312) 939-3513 

Developing Self-Determination 
in Youth 

Pamela F. Miller 
Southern Illinois University- 
Carbondale 

Office of Research Development 
and Administration 
Carbondale, IL 62901 
(618) 453-2311 

Kansas 

SelfDetermination Through Group 
Action Planning 
Emma Longan, Kim Seaton, or 
Patricia Dinas (the authors) 

Full Citizenship, Inc. 

211 East 8th Street, Suite F 
Lawrence, KS 66044 
(913) 749-0603 



Kentucky 

Transition to Independence Project 
Phyllis Shaikun 

Spina Bifida Association of Kentucky 
Kosair Charities Centre 
928 Eastern Parkway 
Louisville, KY 40217 
(502) 637-1010 

Maryland 

SelfDetermination Program for 
Transitioning Youth in Prince 
George’s County 
Jack E. Campbell 
Prince (Jeorge’s County 
Private Industry Council, Inc. 

1802 Brightseat Road 
Landover, MD 20785 
(301) 386-5522 

Michigan 

Skills and Knowledge for 

SelfDetermination 

Sharon Field 

Wayne State University 

College of Education, Office of the 

Dean 

Detroit, MI 48202 
(313) 577-1638 

Minnesota 

Facilitating the SelfDetermination of 
Youths with Disabilities 
Brian Abery 

Institute on Community Integration 
107 Pattee Hall 
150 Pillsbury Drive SE 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 
(612) 625-5592 

New Hampshire 
A Student-Directed Model for the 
Promotion of SelfDetermination 
Laurie E. Powers, PhD 
Dartmouth/N.H. UAP 
Hood Center for Family Support 
Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical 
Center 

Medical Circle Drive 
Lebanon, NH 03756 
(603) 6504419 
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New Mexico 

Sdf-Determinatum: 

The Road to Personal Freedom 
Dale Carter Ludi 

Protection and Advocacy Systems 
1720 Louisiana NE, Suite 204 
Albuquerque, NM 87031 
(50^ 294-5150 

New York 

A Demonstration Project to Identify 

and Teach Skills Necessary for 

SelfDetermiruUion 

Susan Kimmel, PhD 

National Center for Disability 

Services 

201 lUWillets Road 
Albertson, NY 11507 
(516) 747-5400 

Demonstration Project to Identify and 
Teach Skills Necessary for 
SelfDetermination 
Dr. Dermis E. Mithaug 
Teachers College, 

Columbia University 
515 West 120th Street (Box 223) 
New York, NY 10027 
(212) 678-3859 

Oregon 

Development of a Life Decisions 

Strategies Curriculum to Promote 

SelfDetermination 

Arm Fullerton 

Portland State University 

Department of Special & Counselor 

Education 

P.O. Box 751 

Portland, OR 97207 

(503) 7254254 

Enhancing SelfDetermination Skills 

of Young Adults with Developmental 

Disabilities 

ElizabethTorin 

Lane County Direction Service 

99 West 10th, Suite 337D 

Eugene, OR 97403 

(503) 344-3707 



Tennessee 
SelfDetermination Project 
Karen D. Hampton-Young 
People First of Teimessee, Inc. 

2943 McNairy Lane 
P.O. Box 121211 
Nashville, TN 37212-1211 
(334) 256-8002 

Texas 

SelfDetermination 
Curriculum Project 
Michael Wehmeyer 
The Arc 

500 E. Border Street, Suite 300 
Arlington, TX 76010 
(817) 261-6003 
Utah 

IfsMyUfe 
Emilee Curtis 
New Hats, Inc. 

148 E. 5065 So. #6 
P.O. Box 57567 
Salt Lake City, UT 84157 
(801) 2689811 

Washington 
SelfDetermination Initiative 
Chris Curry or Doima Lowary 
People First of Washington-Families 
Together 
P.O. Box 648 
Clarkston, WA 99403 
(509) 7581123 

Curriculum-Based 
SelfDetermination Project 
Joseph). Stowitschek 
University of Washington 
Experimental Education Unit, WJ-10 
Seattle, WA 98195 
(206) 5434011 

Washington, DC 
Project PARTnership 
David D. McKirmey, PhD 
VSA Educational Services 
1331 F Street, NW, Suite 800 
Washington, DC 20008 
(202) 6288080 
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Books, Curricula, 
and Videos 

A Conceptual Framework for 
Enhancing Self-Determination 
Author B. Abery 
Publisher Paul H. Brookes, 
Baltimore, MD (1994) 

A Guide to Enhancing the Self- 
Determination of Transition-Age 
Youth with Disabilities 
Author B. Abery, A Eggebeen, 

E. Rudrud, K. Ariit, & L Tetu 
Publisher Institute on Community 
Integration, Minneapolis, MN 
(1994) 

Self-advocacy: Four Easy Pieces 
Producer/Distributor Advocating 
Change Together (1993) 

Yoiu" Perfect Right: 

A Guide to Assertive living 
Author R. E. Alberti, & M. L 
Emmons 

Publisher Impact Publisher, San 
Luis Obispo, CA (1987) 

The Four Conditions 
of Self-Esteem 
Author ILBean 

Publisher ETR Associates, Santa 
Cruz, CA (1992) 

The Social Meaning 
of Mental Retardation 
Author R. Bogdon, & S. Taylor 
Publisher University ofToronto 
Press, Toronto, Canada (1982) 

People Skills 

Author Bolton, R- 

Publisher New York, Prentice HaD 

(1979) 

Consumer Roles in Society 
Publisher/Distributor The Univer- 
sity of Missouri- Kansas City Insti- 
tute for Human Development (1989) 

The Relaxation and Stress 
Reduction Workbook 
Author Davis, M., Eshelman, E. R, 
& McKay, M. 

Publisher Oakland, CA, New 
Harbinger Publications (1992) 



Intrinsic Motivation and 

Self-determination in 

Human Behavior 

Author E. L Deci, & R. M. Ryan 

Publisher Plenum Press, New York 

(1935) 

How to Make Meetings Work 
Author Doyle, M., & Straus, D. 
Publisher New York, Playboy 
Paperbacks (1976) 

We are People First 
Author J. Edwards 
Publisher Ednick, Inc., Portland, 
OR (1982) 

Getting to yes: Negotiating 
Agreement Without Giving In 
Author Fisher, R., & Ury, W. 
Publisher New York, Penguin 
Books (1981) 

The Self-Advocacy Workbook 
Author N. Gardner (1980) 

Learning to Get Along: Social 
Effectiveness Training for People 
with Developmental Disabilities 
Author D. A Jackson, N. F. 
Jackson, M. L Bennett, D. M. 
Bynum, & E. Faryna 
Publisher Research Press, Cham- 
paign, IL (1991) 

Skill Lessons and Activities: 
Getting Along with Others 
Author N. F. Jackson, D. A 
Jackson, & C. Monroe 
Publisher Research Press, Cham- 
paign, IL (1983) 

Building a Positive Self-Concept: 
1 13 Activities for Adolescents 
Author M. Jacobs, B. Turk, • 

& E. Horn 

Publisher J. Weston Walch, 
Portland, ME (1988) 

Locus of Control 
Author H. M. Lefcourt 
Publisher Lawrence Erlbaum, 
HiUsdale, NJ (1976) 



The Right to Self-Determination 
Author B. Niije, InW. 
Wolfensberger's The principle of 
normalization in human services 
(pp. 176-193). 

Publisher National Institute on 
Mental Retardation, Toronto, 
Canada (1972) 

living Your Own Life 
Author PACER (1994) 

Women emd power 
Gaining Back Control 
Author Pearson, V. 

Publisher Sheffield, England, 
PAVIC PubUcations (1992) 

Circle of Friends 
Author R. Perske 
Publisher Abingdon Press, 
Nashville, TN (1988) 

Together Successhilly 
Author: J. E. I^iders, & S. J. 
Schleien 

Publisher The Arc National 
Headquarters, Arlington, TX (1991) 

Self-Determination Across the 
Life Span: Theory and Practice 
Author D. Sands, & M. Wehmeyer 
Publisher Paul H. Brookes, Balti- 
more, MD (In press) 

Life Lessons for Young Adoles- 
cents: An Advisory Guide for 
Teachers 

Author F. Schrurapf, S. Freiburg, 
& D. Skadden 
Publisher Research Press, 
Champaign, IL (1993) 

Helplessness: On Depression, 
Development and Death 
Author M. Seligman 
Publisher W.H. Freeman, 

New York (1975) 

Learned Optimism 
Author: M. Seligman 
Publisher Alfred A Knopf, New 
York (1990) 



Building Self-Advocacy in the 
Community: A Model Workshop 
to Begin a Self-Advocacy Group 
Author The Arc of the United 
States 

Publisher The Arc, Arlington, TX 
(1989) 

Making Job Opportunities 
for Mentally Retarded People 
a Reality 

Author The Arc of the United 
States 

Publisher The Arc, Arlington, TX 
(1980) 

Self-Advocacy Programs 

Directoiy 

Author The Arc of 

the United States 

Publisher The Arc, Arlington, TX 

(1990) 

Families, Professionals, and 
Exceptionality: A Special 
Partnership 

Author A P. Turnbull, & H. R. 
Turnbull 

Publisher Merrill Publishing 
Company, Columbus, OH (1986) 

Articles 

Neitional Profile of Self-Help/ 
Self-Advocacy Groups of People 
with Mental Retardation 
Author P. Browning, E. Thorin, & 
C. Rhoades 

Journal: Mental Retardation, 22, 
226-230, (1984) 

The Changing Role of the People 
First Advisor 
Author C. Curtis 
Journal: American Rehabilitation, 
10, 6-9, (1984) 

The Importance of Motivation for 
the Future of the LD Field 
Author E. L Deci, & C. L 
Chandler 

Journal: Journal of Learning Dis- 
abUities, 19, 587-594, (1986) 




Concepts and Issues Related to 
Choice-Making and Autonomy 
among Persons with Severe 
Disabilities 

Author D. Guess, H. A Benson, & 
E. Siegel-Causey 

Journal: Journal of the Association 
for Persons with Severe Handicaps, 
10, 79^6, (1985) 

Positive life Events, Attribu- 
tional Style, and Hopefulness: 
Testing a Model of Recoveiy 
from Depression 
Author D. J. Needles & L Y. 
Abramson 

Journal: Journal of Abnormal 
P^fdiology, 99, 15^165, (1990) 

The Many Facets of Self- 
Determination 
Author M.J. Ward 
Journal: NICHCY Transition 
Monitor, p. 2, (1988) 

Self-determination Revisited: 
Going Beyond Expectations 
Author M. Ward 
Journal: Transition Summary, 7, 8- 
5, (1991) 

Self-Determination and the 
Education of Students with 
Mental Retardation 
Author M.Wehmeyer 
Journal: Education and Training in 
Mental Retardation, 27, 302-314, 
(1992) 

Self-Determination and the Edu- 
cation of Students with Mental 
Retardation 
Author M.Wehraeyer 
Journal: Education and Training in 
Mental Retardation, 12, 302-314, 
(1992) 

Self-Determination: Critical 
Skills for Outcome-Oriented 
Transition Settees 
Author M. Wehmeyer 
Journal: Journal for Vocational 
Special Needs Education, 15, 3-7, 
(1992) 




Development of Self-Regulation 

in Persons with Mental 

Retardation 

Author T. L Whitman 

Journal: American joumed on 

Mental Retardation, 94, 373-376, 

(1990) 

Toward a Theory of Learned 
Hopefulness: A Structural 
Model Analysis of Participation 
and Empowerment 
Author M. A Zimmerman 
Journal: Journal of Research in 
Personality, 24, 71-86, (1990) 

NationfJ Information 
and Adovcacy Groups 

IMPACT: Feature Issue on Self- 

Determination 

Journal: IMPACT, 6, 1-20, 

(1993/94) 

National Information and Advocacy 
Groups 

The Arc Natioiuil Headquarters 
500 E. Border, Suite 300 
Arlington, TX 76010 
(817) 261-6003 
(817) 277-0553 TDD 

Beach Center on Families and 

Disability 

3111 Haworth Hall 

University of Kansas 

Lawrence, KS 66045 

(913) 864-7600 voice, TDD 



National Center for Youdi witL 
Disabilities 
University of Minnesota 
Box721-UMHC 

Harvard Street at East River Road 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 
(800) 333-6293 

National Information Center 
for Children and Youth with 
Disabilities 
(NICHCY) 

P.O. Box 1492 
Washington, DC 20013 
(800) 999-5599 

National Organization on Dis- 
ability 

910 16th Street NW, Suite 600 
Washington, DC 20006 
(800) 248-2253 



Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston,VA 22091 
(703) 620-3660 

National Association for 
Minorities with Disabilities 
3508 West North Avenue 
Milwaukee, WI 53208 
(414) 442-0522 



National Association of Protec- 
tion and Advocacy Systems 
900 Second SL NE, Suite 211 
Washington, DC 20002 
(202) 408-9514 
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Defining Self-Determination: 
% Key Terms 



Self-Determination — Self-determination is a 
system of attitudes, skills, and relationships that develop 
over time and which are dynamic and fluid. For an 
individual, self-determination consists of, but is not 
limited to interdependence, self-regulation, knowledge 
and acceptance of self, the ability to learn from experi- 
ences, internal motivation to learn and utilize skills such 
as communication, goal-setting, decision-making, and 
conflict resolution, and most importantly the perception 
of control and choice in one’s life. In the environment, 
the expression of self-determination is enhanced by re- 
sponsive, informative, and non-judgmental feedback, the 
negotiation of constructive limits, die creation of situ- 
ations that are optimally challenging for the individual, 
effective communication strategies, and the prolusion of 
non-controlling support 



Attitudes — Beliefs about one’s self-efficacy, the ex- 
pectation that one’s behavior will lead to a certain 
outcome, perception of contingency between personal 
actions and outcomes. 



Skills — Problem-solving, decision-making, goal- 
attainment, assertive communication, self-organization. 



Relationships — Systems of support, circles of 
friends, family, and others. 



Dynamic and Flmd — Chai^e^over time, rela- 
tionships are interactive, process is developniental, a 
lifetime process that waxes and wanes. 



Interdependence — Individual is neither com- 
pletely dependent nor isolated, but acknowledges and 
accepts the need for support from others; he or she is 
able to maintain a sense of self within the context of 
reciprocal support. Person actively seeks out appropri- 
ate support from others. 



Self-regulation — The individual is able to govern 
himself or herself. The person who is self-determining 
uses information and knowledge to regulate himself or 
herself in pursuit of self-selected goals. Whitman 
defined self-regulation as a “complex response system 
that enables individuals to examine their environments 
and their repertoires of responses for coping with those 
environments to make decisions about how to act, to act, 
to evaluate the desirability of the outcomes of the action, 
and to revise their plans as necessary.” ’’ 



Knowledge of Self — Ability to recognize 
strengths, weaknesses, preferences, attributes, and 
characteristics of self. 

Acceptance of Self — Possessing self-knowledge 
as well as affirming, appreciating, valuing, honoring, 
and/or respecting oneself. Guess, Benson, and Siegel- 
Causey suggested that the opportunity for choices and 
decision-making “reflects favorably upon one’s per- 
ceived independence, dignity and self-worth....” ® 

The Ability to Leam from Experiences — 
Ability to respond to success or failure in an adaptive 
manner that encourages further experimentation and 
risk-taking but from a more informed position. 

Internal Motivation to Leam and Utilize 
the Skills traditionally identified with self- 
determination — Internal motivation, not to be 
confused with intrinsic or innate motivation, is the 
desire within the individual to achieve goals, make 
changes, and/or initiate movement in order to meet the 
individual’s needs or wants. Students need to be 
motivated to problem solve, to set goals, and to commu- 
nicate more effectively. They must perceive these skills 
as beneficial and useful in their lives. 

Perception of Control and Choice in one’s 
life — The perception, optimally but not always the 
reality, that one has the power to regulate and direct 
one’s life and that one has the power to select among 
various options. Perception of lack of control can have 
detrimental effects on task performance. ® The belief 
that a person can determine his or her fate is critical in 
determining the ways in which he or she copes with 
stress and meets challenges. “ 

Responsive Feedback — Replying to student’s 
verbd conununication and/or behaviors in a sensitive 
manner that demonstrates an attempt to understand the 
student’s intent prior to replying. 

Non-Judgmental Feedback — Replying to 
student’s verbal communication and/or behaviors 
without finding fault, blaming, or criticizing. 

Informative Feedback — Replying to student’s 
verbal communication and/or behaviors by providing 
knowledge that will benefit the student in achieving his/ 
her goals. 
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Negotiation of Constructive limits — Inter- 
acting with the student in defining roles, rules, and 
boundaries in which that individual lives. These limits 
let the person feel safe and cared for while still provid- 
ing opportunities to experience and learn from success 
and failure. 

Creation of Situations that are Optimally 
Challenging for the Individual — Providing 
decision-making and problem-solving situations that 
challenge the person, facilitate growth, and foster self- 
determination. Involves structuring the environment in 
a way that (1) exceeds student's present level of func- 
tioning while stai being within the student's ability to 
succeed, and (2) ensures a multitude of choices includ- 
ing student-initiated activities and choices. 

Effective Communication Strategies — 

Ability and willingness to express needs, wants, opin- 
ions, concerns in an assertive manner, as opposed to 
passive or aggressive manner, while maintaining respect 
for other’s needs, wants, opinions, concerns. 

Provision of Non-Controlling Support— 
Providing information, assistance, and encouragement 
for person's visions, goals and objectives without 
imposing restrictions, restraints, and/or influence based 
on another’s personal agenda. 
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Correction to 

Group Action Planning: 

An Innovative Manual for Building a Self-Determined Future 

In the reference list of this manual, two chapters are cited from the book 
entitled Collaborative Problem Solving . This book was written by Ann 
Knackendoffel and Suzanne Robinson and was published in 1993 by Edge 
Enterprises, Lawrence, KS. For further information about this book, contact 
the LD Institute at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas at (913) 864- 
4780. 



